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different emphasis doubtless would be given several matters by 
the sociologist. For example, it is doubtful whether our author 
is correct when (p. 67), to illustrate his point that among primi- 
tive peoples the sense of personality is indefinite, he says that the 
Australian applies the term for relationship to groups rather than 
to individuals, "not because the Australian is in doubt as to his 
blood relationship, but because his own sense of personality is 
so vague." Students of the Australians tell us plainly that the 
latter have no conception of the connection between offspring and 
the sexual act (Spencer and Gillin, Native Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia, pp. 124-25, 265, 337). Moreover, their customs are such 
on many occasions that even if they did connect sexual inter- 
course with offspring, it would be impossible to tell who is the 
father. On the other hand, they have clear ideas of putative 
relationships. Here it seems to the reviewer that our author has 
allowed a psychological prejudice to blind him to the facts. How- 
ever, these are but secondary points, and detract but little from 
the valuable contributions made. One cannot fail to observe the 
contrast between this book and another which has recently 
appeared on almost the same subject. In method and spirit they 
are as wide apart as the poles. 

J. L. Gillin 

State University of Iowa 



The Education of Women. By Marion Talbot, Dean of 
Women, and Professor in The University of Chicago. 
Chicago : The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. ix-|- 
2 55- $i-37 postpaid. 
So much has been said and written in recent times about woman 
that it is with a sense of weariness one opens a book devoted to 
a consideration of the "education of women." However, before 
the reading of the first page of this book is finished, the weari- 
ness vanishes and the mind is on the alert for the unfolding of 
a record that "will always be a source of courage to increasing 
numbers of women who will be eager to take an active part in 
controlling the stream of women's activities." Though in spread- 
ing this record before the reader the mistakes made by women's 
colleges in copying the narrow courses of study offered boys and 
men in high schools and colleges are made evident, yet there is 
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no trace of that antagonism between the sexes which is one of 
the bugbears of the opponents of higher education for women. 
Miss Talbot is a representative college woman, not only in her 
education but also in her work as dean and professor in a coedu- 
cational university, so her book may be considered a representa- 
tive book in defining unconsciously the attitude of college women 
toward social questions, particularly those involving the relation 
of men and women. The treatment of college life as it is and as 
it should be is plainly frank. The elective system and the college 
curriculum are both discussed freely, but with a constant trend 
toward insistence upon the necessity for making the college 
experience, both academic and social, function in the life of the 
students after their college days are ended. 

A fetich has been made of the term "liberal education." Only that body 
of knowledge has been supposed to be available for the higher intellectual 
training which has no immediate relation to the life interests of the student. 
.... The college faculty seems content to prescribe a dietary, regardless 
of the person to be fed. 

It was a happy decision on the part of Miss Talbot to print in 
full the programs or courses of study in the elementary and high 
schools of Boston from 1859 to 1909, and of Chicago from 1861 
to 1909. To students of education in America these courses will 
outline very clearly the trend of the public schools, notwithstand- 
ing the incorporation of a large percentage of immigrants from 
continental Europe in their membership. All the material in the 
book has been organized to give a moving panorama of the indus- 
trial and educational life of women belonging to the great middle 
class in the country. The changes, industrial and commercial, 
educational, civic, philanthropic, and social, are presented by 
means of statistics well annotated. The machinery of education 
is analyzed through the courses of study in two cities (Boston 
and Chicago), Vassar College, and the University of Wisconsin. 
Parents intending to give their daughters a collegiate education 
will do well to read the chapters on that subject: "The Elective 
System," "The College Curriculum," "Social Activities," "Hygi- 
enic Education," "The Domestic Environment," "Educational 
Needs of College Women." In them are answered specifically 
many questions that must arise in the minds of parents who are 
unfamiliar with the college and its life. 

One point on which the theory of social life and educational 
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theory tend to go awry in vocational training develops out of 
utilitarianism pushed to the limit. It finds expression in practice 
(described on p. 154) that separates the great field of knowl- 
edge into boy-and-girl divisions. There is in that technical school 
boy-chemistry, physics, English, and mathematics, and girl-chem- 
istry, physics, English, etc. It is surprising that so keen an 
observer of the social life, and so impersonal a constructionist of 
the meaning of the intellectual life, should let slip the opportunity 
to indicate the dangers attendant upon drawing early in life, in 
the high school, a sharp line of demarkation between the fields 
of activity of men and of women, not the least of these dangers 
being an explicit separation of language, science, mathematics, 
and art, each into two distinct types so alien in aim that boys and 
girls cannot meet intellectually in a joint study of even their mother- 
tongue — English. If a teacher wishes to brace his educational 
theory by social theory this book will be invaluable; contrariwise, 
if a teacher of sociology wishes to construct a theory of social 
progress in this country by way of education he will find in this 
work abundant material for his purpose. 

Ella Flagg Young 

The Public Schools of Chicago 



Eugenics: The Science of Human Improvement and Better 
Breeding. By C. B. Davenport. New York : Henry Holt 
& Co., 1910. Pp. 35. 

This little book marks a new departure in eugenics. Instead of 
the well-known and more or less generally accepted Galtonean 
theory which has selection as its basic principle, Mr. Davenport 
bases eugenics upon the principle advanced by Mendel, namely, the 
principle of scientific mating with the idea of the preponderance 
of special characters rather than the selective mating which con- 
siders the highest possible average, regardless of the highest pos- 
sible development of a single quality of character. In other words, 
if the principles advanced by Mendel and proven to be more and 
more applicable to biology are applicable to the human race with 
the same exactness, we have found a means of controlling and redu- 
cing to a minimum undesirable characters and this not by a process 
of reckless and cruel elimination but by a process of scientific 



